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Incidents and Reflections.—No. 7. 


Very various are the means used by our 
merciful Heavenly Father in awakening his 
erring children to a sense of their sinfulness, 
and leading them to seek reconciliation with 
Him. Those who are thus met with and 
turned in heart to the Lord, will assuredly be 
led to love their brethren also, and to desire 
to be reconciled to those with whom they 
have been at enmity. A pleasant, and to me, 
a touching illustration of this, is furnished by 
two anecdotes of Thomas H. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, related in Harvey’s Reminiscences of 
Daniel Webster, recently published. 

The circumstances were narrated to Har- 
vey by Webster himself, and present the two 
distinguished personages principally referred 
to in an amiable light. 

“We had had,” said Webster, “a great 
many political controversies; we were hardly 
on bowing terms. For many years we had 
been members of the same body, and passed 
in and out at the same door without even bow- 
ing to each other, and without the slightest 
mutual recognition; and we never had any 
intercourse except such as was official, and 
where it could not be avoided. There were 
no social relations whatever between us. 

“ At the time of the terrible gun explosion 
on board the ‘Princeton,’ during Tyler's ad- 
ministration, T. H. Benton was on board; 
and he related to me with tears this incident. 
He said he was standing near the gun, in the 
very best position to see the experiment. The 
deck of the steamer was crowded; and, with 
the scramble for places to witness the dis- 
charge of the gun, his position perhaps was 
the most favorable on the deck. Suddenly he 
felt a hand laid upon his shoulder, and turned; 
some one wished to speak to him, and he was 
elbowed out of his place and another person 
took it, very much to his annoyance. The per- 
son who took his place was ex-Governor Gil- 
mer, of Virginia, then Secretary of the Navy. 
Just at that instant the gun was fired, and the 
explosion took place. Governor Gilmer was 
killed instantly. — Upshur, then Secretary 
of State, was also killed, as was one other 
man of considerable prominence. Colonel 
Benton, in relating this circumstance, said: 
‘It seemed to me, — Webster, as if that touch 
on my shoulder was the hand of the Almighty 
stretched down there, drawing me away from 
what otherwise would have been instantane- 


current of my thoughts and life. I feel that 
I am a different man, and I want in the first 
to be at peace with all those with whom 

have been so sharply at variance. And so 
I have come to you. Let us bury the hatchet, 
— Webster.’ ‘Nothing,’ replied I, ‘could be 
more in accordance with my own feelings.’ 
We shook hands and agreed to let the past 
be past; and from that time our intercourse 
was pleasant and cordial. After this time, 
there was no person in the Senate of the 
United States of whom I would have asked a 
favor, any reasonable and proper thing, with 
more assurance of obtaining it, than of T. H. 
Benton.” 

One day as Webster was seated in his 
library, he was waited upon by John Wilson, 
a lawyer of St. Louis, between whom and 
Benton had long existed an opposition so bit- 
ter and malignant as to be matter of public 
notoriety. Often in public debates they had 
abused each other in most virulent terms. 
Wilson was now a broken-down man, prema- 
turely old and wrecked in fortune; and he 
had determined to emigrate to California, then 
but recently conquered from Mexico, by Fre- 
mont, T. H. Benton’s son-in-law. He had 
called on Webster to request a letter of re- 
commendation to some one in California, cer- 
tifying that he was a respectable character, 
and worthy of confidence. The kind feelings 
of the statesman were awakened, and after 
thinking over the case a few minutes, he sug- 
gested that a letter from Benton to Fremont 
would be of greater service than anything he 
could write. What followed shall be told in 
his own words, as related by his biographer. 

“ He looked me in the face, half astonished 
and half inquiringly, as much as to say : ‘Can 
it be possible that you are ignorant of the 
relations between Colonel Benton and my- 
self?’ 

“T said: ‘I understand what you mean; I 
am perfectly well aware of the past difficul- 
ties between you and Colonel Benton and the 
bitter hostility that has existed. But I want 
to say to you, that a great change has come 
over Colonel Benton since you knew him. 
His feelings and sentiments are softened. We 
are all getting older. Our fiery hot blood is 
getting cooled and changed. It is hardly 
worth while for men, when they are getting 
up pretty near the maximum of human life, 
to indulge in these feelings of enmity and ill- 
will. It isa thing that we ought to rid our- 
selves of. Colonel Benton and I have been 
engaged in a war of words, as you and he 
have; and, up to two or three years ago, we 
went out of the same door for years without 
so much as saying ‘Good morning’ to one 
another. Now, Ido not know a man in the 
Senate to whom I would go with more cer- 
tainty of having a favor granted than to Col- 
onel Benton. 
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upon him, and he is reconciled to many of his 
bitterest opponents. 

“«Ts thy servant a dog,’ replied Wilson, 
‘that he should do this thing? I would not 
have a letter from him, I would not speak to 
him, I would not be beholden to him fora 
favor,—not to save the life of every member 
of my family! No, sir! The thought of it 
makes me shudder. I feel indignant at the 
—— of it. J take a letter from Benton? 

«Stop, stop!’ said I; ‘that is the old man 
speaking in you. This is not the spirit in 
which: to indulge. I know how you feel.’ 
And while he was raving and protesting and 
declaring, by all the saints in the calendar, 
his purpose to accept no favor from Colonel 
Benton, I turned round to my desk, and ad- 
dressed a note to Benton, something like this: 

“Dean Sir,—I am well aware of the dis- 
putes, — and political, which have 
taken place between yourself and the bearer 
of this note, John Wilson. But the old gen- 
tleman is now poor, and is going to California, 
and needs a letter of recommendation, 1 
know nobody in California to whom I could 
address a letter that would be of any service 
to him. You know everybody, and a letter 
from you would do him a great deal of good. 
I have assured J. Wilson that it will give 
you more pleasare to forget what has passed 
between you and him, and to give him a let- 
ter that will do him good, than it will him to 
receive it. I am going to persuade him to 
carry you this note, and I know you will be 
glad to see him.” 

“Wilson got through protesting, and I 
read him the note. Then I said:— 

‘<¢T want you to carry it to Benton.’ 

“*T won’t!’ he replied. 

“T coaxed and scolded and reasoned, and 
brought every consideration,—death, eterni 
ty, and every thing else,—to bear; but it 
seemed to be of no use. Said I :— 

*«¢ Wilson, you will regret it.’ 

“ After a while he got a little softened, and 
some tears flowed; and at last I made him 
promise, rather reluctantly, that he would 
deliver the note at Colonel Benton’s door, if 
he did not do any more. He told me after- 
wards that it was the bitterest pill he ever 
swallowed. Colonel Benton’s house was not 
far from mine. Wilson took the note, and, 
as he afterwards told me, went up with trem- 
bling hands, put the note, with his own card, 
into the hand of the girl who came to the 
door, and ran away to his lodgings. He had 
been scarcely half an hour in his room, trem- 
bling to think what he had done, when a note 
came from Colonel Benton, saying he bad re- 
ceived the card and note, and that Mrs. Ben- 
ton and himself would have much pleasure 
in receiving J. Wilson at breakfast, at nine 
o’clock, the next morning. They would wait 
breakfast for him, and no answer was expected! 

“¢The idea!’ said he to himself, ‘that I am 


He feels that age is coming|going to breakfast with Tom Benton! John 
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Wilson! what will people say; and what 
shall I say? The thing is not to be thought 
of. And yet I must. I have delivered the 
note and sent my card; if I don’t go now, it 
will be rude. I wish I had not taken it. It 
doesn’t seem to me as if I could go and sit 
there at that table.’ ‘I lay awake,’ said he 


afterwards, to me, ‘that night, thinking of 


it; and in the morning I felt as a man might 
feel who bad had sentence of death passed 
upon him, and was called by the turnkey to 
get up for his last breakfast. I rose, how- 
ever, made my toilet, and, after hesitating a 
great deal, went to Colonel Benton’s house. 
My hands trembled as I rang the bell. In- 
stead of the servant, the colonel himself came 
to the door. He took me cordially by both 
hands, and said: “ Wilson, [ am delighted to 
see you; this is the happiest meeting I have 
had for twenty years. Give me your hand. 
Webster has done the kindest thing he ever 
did in his life.” Leading me directly to the 
dining-room, he presented me to Mrs, Benton, 
and then we sat down to breakfast. After 
inquiring kindly about my family, he said: 
“You and I, Wilson, have been quarrelling 
on the stump for twenty-five years. We have 
been calling cach other hard names, but really 
with no want of mutual respect and confi- 
dence. It has been a mere foolish political 
fight, and let’s wipe it out of mind. 


en ne mame 
ee OO 


warns the communicants of the Church it re- 
presents against those forms and assemblies 
in which the children of this world would find 
their chosen joys, such as the theatre, the 
public dance, and kindred places, and they 
exhort them to afford examples of that Chris- 
tian purity which, though in the world, is not 
of the world.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Margaret Morris. 


Margaret Morris, daughter of Dr. Richard, 
and Deborah (Moore) Hill, was born in 1737, 
and in 1758 married William, son of John 
Morris, and was left a widow, by his death, in 
about seven years after, in straitened cir- 
cumstances. 
brothers ; one of the sisters was, to use the 
language of a recent writer, “‘ the well beloved 
consort of one of the loveliest of human charac- 
ters, George Dillwyn. 

About a quarter of a century since, there 


was published in Philadelphia, a volume of 


some 460 pages, entitled, ‘ Letters of Dr. 
Richard Hill and his Children ; collected and 
arranged by John Jay Smith. Privately print- 
ed for the descendants.” 

This volame having lately come to the 
notice of the writer, he was much interested 
in its contents, more particularly in the life, 


Every | diary, and letters of Margaret Morris and her 


thing that I have said about you I ask your|sister Sarah Dillwyn. Having been compiled 


pardon for.” We both cried a little, and I 
asked his pardon, and we were good friends. 
We talked over old matters, and spent the 
morning till twelve o’clock in pleasant conver- 
sation. Nothing was said of the letter, until 
just as I was about departing. He turned to 
his desk, and said: “I have prepared some 
letters for you to my son-in-law and other 
friends in California; and he handed out nine 
sheets of foolscap. 

“Tt was not a letter, but a ukase; a com- 
mand to ‘‘every person to whom these pre- 
sents shall come, greeting;”’ it was to the 
effect that whoever received them must give 
special attention to the wants of his particu- 
lar friend, Colonel John Wilson, of Saint 
Louis. Every thing was to give way to that. 
He put them into my hands, and I thanked 
him, and Jeft.’” 

D. Webster continued: “Colonel Benton 
afterwards came to me and said: ‘ Webster, 
that was the kindest thing you ever did. God 
bless you for sending John Wilson to me! 
That is one troublesome thing off my mind. 
That was kind, Webster. Let us get these 
things off our minds as fast as we can; we 
have not much longer to stay; we have got 
pretty near the end ; we want to go into the 
presence of our Maker with as little of enmity 
in our hearts as possible.’” 





The following resolutions, passed by the 
6th General Council of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, must give pleasure to those who 
long for the advancement in practical piety of 
their fellow-men, of whatever denomination. 

“ Resolved, That, as the sense of this Coun- 
cil, it is the duty of our parishes to exclude 


the Church, and for which it is, therefore, re- 
sponsible, all theatrical exhibitions, dances, 
and gaming, as tending to lower the tone of 
Christian purity, hinder the growth of per- 
sonal piety, and weaken the influence of the 
Church in the community. 

“ Resolved, That this Council affectionately 


from all meetings that have the sanction of|fly away, and how soon death may overtake 


and printed for private circulation, it was 
deemed proper before offering any portion for 
publication, liberty should be asked of the 
author, which has been done and permission 
kindly granted to make such selections as 
might be thought suitable. 

“The private diary of Margaret Morris, 
commenced at the early age of fourteen, and 
continued at intervals until 1768, would alone 
stamp her character for picty; her prayers, 
uttered in the fullness of a pure heart, her 
resignation and just views of human life and 
its duties, are of extraordinary beauty. Her 
whole character, displayed in her expressions 
under all her privations and afflictions of body, 
is worthy of study. Her’s was a life-long 
struggle with a feeble constitution, but her 


mind was always sound on the great topic of 


her duty to God ; her confidence and reliance 
on the goodness of an overruling Providence 
never wavered, and, while she rejoiced in the 
name of a humble Christian, her religion was 
far from ascetic; a vein of genuine humor 
made her company the delight of old and 
young. The intellectual and distinguished 
of her neighbors, wherever she dwelt, sought 
her society, admired, loved and respected her. 
She shared her moderate means with the 
needy, comforted and administered to the sick 
and afflicted, being often their physician as 
well as nurse; cheered the weary on their 
way ; nursed the poor as well as the rich ; for- 
gave the backsliders, and encouraged the 
broken hearted; in fine, in all the relations 
of life her’s was an example worthy of imita- 
tion.” 

From the diary of Margaret Morris: 

“ Observe, oh! man, how swift the moments 


thee, and send faith as a spy into the Holy 
Land ; try to taste some of the fruits of it, and 
it will quicken thy desires after it, and strip 
death of its terrors. 

Think awhile in what a mean circle of ser- 
vice thou movest to serve the demands of thy 








She had seven sisters and two 





pursuit of those more noble joys that attend 
those bright beings who, in the humblest man- 
ner, pay their homage in the presence of the 
great King of heaven and earth. The young 
as well as the old are daily summoned to the 
silent grave, whilst the soul, the higher and 
more noble part of man ascends into the pre- 
sence of God, or to a den of horror and de- 
spair, as it has behaved while here in the 
body. How pleasing a prospect has the dying 
saint, when he comes to take his final fare- 
well of this world, and look into the other, 
when he sees his sins pardoned through the 
blood of Christ, and all his guilt washed away; 
his Saviour smiling upon him and ready to 
receive him into the arms of his mercy and 
love ; the boly angels to attend him and safely 
to convey his happy spirit to a blissful seat of 
rest! Whilst the sinner (full of horror and 
despair) is driven from all the pleasing scenes 
of life and plunged into a gulf of misery with- 
out the least hope of a reprieve.” —“ Margaret 
Hill’s writing, Nov. 21st, 1751, written on my 
birth day, fourteen years old.” 

“ September* 8th, 1754.—Let me, Lord, give 
thanks to thee for this great favor bestowed 
upon us. How shall I find words to express 
my gratitude for this long wished for favor! 
And am I permitted to know the dear person 
to whom I owe my being! Is it a dream! or 
have my eyes indeed beheld my parent! Oh 
blessed certainty! [ do not dream; I have 
seen my parent. For this greatest favor I 
ever asked, oh Lord! let me praise and mag- 
nify thy name. Let me never forget it. Suf- 
fer me not to abuse thy blessings, but oh, be 
pleased to make me very humble. Let thy 
arm, O Lord, protect my parent by land as 
well as by sea.t 

November 8th, 1755.—Four o’clock in the 

morning, a very great shock of earthquake 
felt at Philadelphia. How terrible art thou, 
oh Lord; for in one moment of time Thou 
couldst destroy all this strong built city. But 
thou art still long-suffering; slow in anger, 
and of great kindness. Oh that this awful 
and tremendous shaking of the earth may 
make a lasting impression on my mind. 
June 23d, 1756.—At Philadelphia a very 
hard storm of rain, wind and hail, which did 
great damage to several people and houses. 
But the Lord suffered none of our family to 
be damaged thereby. How many unmerited 
favors have we received at thy gracious hand, 
O Lord, and how shall we be able to humble 
ourselves sufficiently. 

The beginning of May, 1757, I was taken 
very ill with a nervous fever, and languished 
under it for a year. All medicines proved in- 
effectual to remove my complaint, and the 
Lord was pleased to put into my dear sister 
Moore’s heart to propose (a simple remedy), 
and was pleased to favor its use with success, 
for without the use of one medicine it restored 
me to so good a state of health as to prevent 
my keeping my room constantly. Oh! Lord, 
who art often pleased to hear and answer the 
earnest petitions of thy poor creatures, make 





* It does not appear that Margaret Morris had been 
educated to call the months by their numerical names, 
and at this period it is obvious she had not felt the ne- 
cessity of a change; later in life, however, like John 
Barclay and some others, she fully conformed, both in 
dress and address, to the plain and scriptural views of 
Friends in these important particulars. 

+ Her father resided in Madeira, where he went be- 
fore she was two years old, leaving her and several of 
the other children in the care of their sister Hannah, 


frail body, and let this wing thy soul in the; who had married Dr. Samuel Preston Moore. 
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me thankful unto thee for this great favor of For “The Friend.” |trembling enquiry, ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
being restored to health again, and suffer me Memoranda of Meetings. saved?” Watchfalness and prayer should be 
to employ the precious time I am favored! 4th mo. 15th, 1843.—In the afternoon, a|4welt under, without which spiritual life could 
with, that it may redound to thy honor and|Frjiend reminded us that when Christ was |20t be maintained. 
the everlasting good of my soul. . manifested in the flesh for the redemption of} 5th mo. Ist.—In the Quarterly Mecting for 
Each day I see others carried to the silent|man, He said, I am the Vine, ye are the|Worship, Thomas Kite made the inquiry, 
grave, while I am spared ; and for what am [|pranches, the branch cannot bear fruit of|‘‘ The fathers, where are they, and do the pro- 
spared? surely such a worthless creature as itself except it abide in the vine, no more can|Phets live forever?” His mind had been led 
Iam can bring no additional honor to thy ye except ye abide in me. Every branch in|'0 remember our recent deprivations in this 
glorious name ; no, it is 1 trast in mercy that|me that beareth fruit, He purgeth it that it|"espect ; he had to believe that some who had 





my life has been lengthened out.” may bring forth more fruit. If a man abide|been taken from us were now among the 
The following is supposed to be written on|not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is| blessed, the redeemed ones, with palms in 
the occasion of her marriage. withered. As in the natural vine, if a branch|their hands. There were still among us those 


“« September 23d, 1758.—Oh my soul! amidst |e dissevered, if the connection be broken, it}Who had long been burden-bearers, who, in 
the serious and general joy on this happy oc- stops the circulation of the sap, the nourish- the course of nature, must likewise go ina 
casion, forget not to look up to Him, the great|ment is cut off; so it is with us when sepa- short time, and the younger ones among us 
and good Giver of all good, and to be seriously | rated from Christ. must come to the church’s aid, if its testi- 
thankful that it has pleased Him to favor} Rebecca Hubbs spoke well, and extolled the|™onies are to be supported ; they must be a 
thee with so much peace and serenity on the | merits of the Saviour, she elds The only way |Cause of solicitude to the fathers and mothers 
occasion. Be graciously pleased, O Lord! to|to the kingdom is that which He bas opened. inthe church. He desired that all of us might 
lend an car to the petition of my soul, and/ When we leave our friends for a journey, it|fll up the places in the militant church, so 
keep me near thee ; enable me to look through producesa solemn feeling, not knowing wheth- that in the end we might be admitted to the 
all thy gifts to thee, the bountiful Giver, and |e we shall meet again; but still there is a|church triumphant in Heaven. 
favor me with a heart to dispense thy bless- hope ; but when life closes there is no return ;| H. Smith, after he had done, repeated, 
ings to those of thy people who have but few |how much more solemn then is a taking leave |“ Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace 
of the good things of this life.” for eternity ! and good will to men.” 

“They shall dwell in perfect peace, whose) 4th mo, 19th.—Joseph Edgerton spoke im- , “iy 
minds are stayed on me.” Is my mind stayed | pressively, quoting the passage “ How goodly Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
as it ought to be, on Thee, oh my God? Or|are thy tenta, O Jacob. aad thy sedan ©O| of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
is the sweet peace that fills my breast from |Tsrael! As the valleys are they spread forth forms or types. 
any other source? I trust Thou art the great/a gardens by the river side; as the trees of| /rom a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
object of my soul’s desires. How shall I ap- lign-aloes, which the Lord hath planted, and| ith the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
pear before thee, O Lord! and what returns 95 cedar trees beside the waters.” He encour-| Morris, A. M. . 
can I make for all thy benefits bestowed on aged us to strive after the quiet habitation. (Continued from page 363 ) 
me! . 4th mo. 23rd.—Thomas Kite revived Paul’s| “Now, what shall we say to the plan and 

January, 1760.—Many were the favors be- experience, where he said, “ Lest I should be|8tructure of an instrument such as this, com- 
stowed upon me the last year by a most boun-| exalted above measure, through the abund-|prising within such limited dimensions such 
tiful God, who has been pleased to bless me |ance of the revelations, there was given to| vast and exquisite powers, of which the per- 
beyond what I had dared to hope for: my|me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of|¢¢ptions comprehend alike the nearest and 
dear and aged parent preserved in health; my |gatan to buffet me.” Paul evidently alluded| most distant objects, and take cognizance at 
sisters, for whom I was anxiously concerned, to himself when he said, “I knew a man in|once of the most minute portions of matter 
happily married; myself still happy in the/Christ about 14 years ago, (whether in the|and of bodies the largest in magnitude, and 
tender affections of a beloved husband, who, body I cannot tell, or whether out of the body |¢a0 appreciate motions slow as the lengthen- 
notwithstanding his youth, has been pre-|7 cannot tell, God knoweth,) how that he|ing shadows or swiit as those of the descend- 
served from falling into the fashionable vices | wa, caught up into paradise, and heard un-|ing sunbeams! If here we have not a con- 





and follies of the town. ‘ speakable words, which it is not lawful for a geries of amazing contrivances and adapta- 

“ Wilt Thou, Supreme Jehovah ! condescend man to utter. Of such an one will I glory ;/ tons, there = there can be nothing wonder- 
To be my guide, my guardian and my friend ? yet of myself I will not glory, but in mine ful. If intelligence can be evinced by any dis- 
Dare I, self conscious, once presume to claim, infirmities.” position, or combination, or co-operation of 
v Seger er es 4 He encouraged the weaklings, I believe, in material eaiatennen, Lerranneaiines I — 
And shared thy gifts, nor grateful homage paid; the remembrance of the text, “ My grace is para sta ‘ ighest or ag rin y ma if 
Though grace, my reason to correct was meant, sufficient for thee. fests itselfin the construction of this organ. 
How oft resisted, all the graces lent! 4th mo. 27th.—Hannah Smith was com-|S8cience does or can indicate mind, the highest 
Thy preservations are an endless chain— forted in seeing the orderly deportment of the principles of Geometry, Optics, Chemistry and 
And yet how few in memory remain! children; gave them encouragement to walk| Mechanics, as applied in the structure of the 


Thy mercy boundless, unrestrained thy love, 


>, de rate it to be the production of a 
No virtue drew thy bounty from above. ome. Cempenatanse mee 


in the way of well doing, quoting, 
. 7 . Minp familiar with all the principles which 


Alas! no works of merit have been mine ; “Oh! ’tis a lovely thing for youth, . : 
Before all worlds, the kind decree was thine. To walk betimes in Whedon's way,” &e, sustain and regulate the universe. 

7 Yet, the advocates of the Development 
If aught of worth my guilty nature claim, 4th mo. 30th.—Samuel Bettle referred to Theory would have us dismiss all such ideas 
i Jesus’ side sagan imputed omnes , the need there was, that those who spoke as}. jgig reveries, and believe that this wonder- 
The more my guilt, redeeming love more bright, |Gospel ministers, should be assured that it] ¢, ay : : 
As day more radiant when opposed to night. os duty required of them, and that woe am span, pene ce < a 
I plead His merit—thence my humble claim 7s ’ organisms) is the product of ‘ fortuitous varia- 


would be unto them if they refused obedience. | tions and natural selection,’ or ‘the result of 


To find protection in His sacred name ; 7 
He then spoke of the importance of repent-|. method of trial and error worked by unin- 


Oh! for His sake, deny not special aid, 


While here I stray thro’ life’s perplexing shade! _|ance, every individual for his own sins, for nO} ¢ojjicent agents !’t What is this but asking 
And all my wanderings o’er, permit my seul man can save his brother ; and without Divine} ,. to abandon the guidance of common sense, 
ote ated eed help we can do nothing for ourselves ; there/ and to renounce the instinctive decisions of 


There with the heavenly host my voice I’ll raise, 


To sing thy wonders and exalt thy praise.” should be humble reverent waiting for Christ, | natural reason? As well might they call upon 


and obedience to his teachings, after sincere re-| 4 to believe that the telescope, by which the 
pentance, anda knowing of our past sins going| ..tronomer explores the heavens, is the result 

Alas, those Sewers.—An official of the Boston |before-hand to judgment. What a change} o¢ fortuity or accident ; for the eye and this 
Board of Health, who has been called to ex-|must be wrought before the depraved heart’ instrument are made precisely upon the same 
amine nearly two hundred houses in that city }of man can come, through regeneration, to principles, both being similarly adjusted to 
in which diphtheria occurred, reports that in the state that Is accepted in the Divine sight the laws by which the transmission and re- 
every instance he has discovered a derange-|—even to be of the pure in heart who shall fraction of rays of light are governed. And 


ment of the waste pipes, either above or below |see God? Samuel made mention of the time 
tho surface, before they entered the sewers. when an awakened mind would make the| * Darwin. + Huxley. 
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there is precisely the same proof that the eye|for handling, nor our teeth for masticating,|man, who bad not eaten a morsel of food for 


was constructed for vision as there is that the 
telescope was made for assisting it. If we 
are compelled to acknowledge that the one 
has been contrived and formed by intelligence, 


nor our feet for walking; but having been 
fortuitously produced, something was found 
for them todo! The common sense of man- 
kind must see and say that such notions are 


we must admit that the other bas been also.|too absurd to be made more so by argumen- 
The telescope and the eye are instruments of| tation. 


the same kind. ‘The end is the same; the 
means are the same. The purpose in both is 
alike ; the contrivance for accomplishing that 
purpose is in both alike. The lenses of the 
telescope, and the humors of the eye bear a 
complete resemblance to one another, in their 
Jigure, their position, and in their power over 
the rays of light, viz., in ore each pencil 
to a point at the right distance from the lens; 
namely, in the eye, at the exact place where 
the membrane is spread to receive it. How 
is it possible, under circumstances of such close 
affinity, and under the operation of equal evi- 
dence, to exclude contrivance from the one; 
yet to acknowledge the proof of contrivance 
having been employed as the plainest and 
clearest of all propositions in the other ?’* 

We have said, egual evidence—the truth is, 
the evidences of designing intelligence evinced 
in our organs of vision vastly transcend both 
in number and degree those in the telescope. 
The admirably ingenious means employed in 
the Eye to rectify the aberration of sphericity, 
and the Chromatic aberration, together with 
those which adapt the eye to different degrees 
of light, and to the different distances of objects,+ 
clearly demonstrate this organ to be the pro- 
duction of One fully acquainted with the most 
secret laws of Optics ; and we may add, that 
it was only by studying and imitating these 
most skilful arrangements in the eye, that man 
was enabled to correct very serious defects in 
his telescope, and to bring it to its present de- 
gree of perfection. Can we, then, without 
the grossest and most wilfal inconsistency, 
admit that this, the defective copy, is the work 
of intelligence, and yet assert that that, the 
Perrect ORIGINAL, is ‘ the result of a method 
of trial and error worked by unintelligent 
agents?’ But the absurdities of this theory 
do not stop here. 

According to this hypothesis, no animal, 
nor even any member or organ of an animal, 
has been made for any definite purpose or end 
—all are fortuitous productions. This, as be- 
fore abundantly proved, is not a forced infer- 
ence from the doctrine, but what its advocates 
formally and expressly assert. Thus Professor 
Huxley —‘ Organisms vary incessantly; of 
these variations the few meet with surround. 
ing conditions which suit them and thrive; 
the many are unsuited and become extin- 
guished. Organisms are like grapeshots of 
which one hits something and the rest fall 
wide. An organism exists, because, out of 
many of its kind, it is the only one which has 
been able to persist in the conditions in which 
it is found.’{ Thus every animal is produced, 
and every animal continues to exist, simply 
by chance. All living creatures, and all their 
parts, are the products of ‘fortuitous varia- 
tions ;’ hence, all the members and organs of 
our bodies are ‘fortuitous’ members and or- 
gans, and not made for any specific ends or 
purposes—that is, our eyes were not made for 
seeing, nor our ears for hearing, nor our hands 





* Paley’s Natural Theology, Chap. III. 

+ For the exposition of the principles an which these 
corrections and adaptations are made, we must refer to 
works which treat professedly on Optics. 

t Lay Sermons, No. 13. 


‘The evolutionist doctrine,’ says Principal 
Dawson, ‘is one of the strangest phenomena 
of hamanity. It existed, and most naturally, 
in the oldest philosophy and poetry, in con- 
nection with the crudest and most uncritical 
attempts of the human mind to grasp the sys- 
tem of nature, but that in our day a system 
destitute of any shadow of proof, and sup- 
ported merely by vague analysis and figures 
of speech, and by the arbitrary and artificial 
coherence of its own parts, should be accepted 
as philosophy, and should find able adherents 
to string on its thread of hypotheses our vast 


the last twenty-four hours, and was asked by 
a charitable man to come in and sit down at 
a richly covered table, on which were large 
dishes of choice meats, and also covered ones, 
the contents of which the hungry man did 
not know. Instead of satisfying his exhaust- 
ed body with the former, he raises one cover 
after another, and insists on finding out what 
these unknown dishes are composed of. In 
spite of all the advice of the charitable man 
to partake first of the more substantial dishes, 
he dwells with obstinate inquiry on nicer 
compounds, until, overcome with exhaustion, 
he drops down. What do you think of such 
aman?” “He is a fool,” said the convict, 
‘‘and I will be one no longer. I understand 
you well.”—Dr. Leiber. 





What an Earthquake is Like.—A corre- 


and weighty stores of knowledge, is surpris-|spondent writing to a friend in Montreal 


ingly strange.’*” 
(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 
I shine in the light of God, 
His likeness stamps my brow, 
Thro’ the shadows of death, my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 
No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 
No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled and left its stain. 


I have found the joy of Heaven ; 
I am one of the angel band ; 
To my head a crown is given, 
And a harp is in my hand. 
I have learned the song they sing, 
Whom Jesus hath made free, 
And the glorious halls of Heaven still ring 
With my new-born melody. 


No sin—no grief—no pain 
Safe in my happy home, 

My fears all dead, my doubts all slain, 
My hour of triumph come. 

Oh! Friends of my former years, 
The trusted and the true, 

You’re walking still in the valley of tears, 
But I wait to welcome you. 


Do I forget? Oh no! 
For memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the hearts below, 
Till they meet and touch again. 

| Each link is strong and bright, 

And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down, like a river of light, 
To the world from whence I came. 


Do ye mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky ? 
Do ye weep when the voice of woe 
And the rage of conflict die? 
Then why do your tears roll down, 
And your hearts be sorely riven, 
For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another soul in heaven. 


Eat the Food You Have.—A gentleman 

iwho visited with great regularity the Phila- 
\delphia Penitentiary, the inmates of which 
his piety prompted him to instract, bad given 
a Bible to a convict, who would ask him, at 
leach visit, with much shrewdness, some diffi- 
lcult questions formed from passages of the 
sacred volume; each time declaring he would 
not go onif this was not first explained to 
him. 

The gentleman was unable to persuade him 
that it would be best for him first to dwell 
upon those passages which he could easily 
understand, and finally said to him: 

“What would you think of a very hungry 





* The Story of the Earth and Man, p. 317. 


from Caracas, May 2, gives the following ad- 
ditional interesting details of the late earth- 
quake shocks: “ We had on the 12th April, 
about 8.10 p. M., about as lively a shake as [ 
want to experience. I first heard a loud, 
rumbling noise, and then it seemed a thousand- 
ton engine was rushing over the pavements, 
and then a scream like a hundred engines run 
mad, and then the house began to shake and 
the floor began to rise up, and about that 
time I was outin the open yard. There were 
a few risings in the floor of the yard, and all 
was over so far as Caracas was concerned. A 
few pictures and mirrors fell to the ground 
in some of the houses; in the cathedral an 
image or two fell down—and nothing more, 
But the town of Cua, about twelve miles from 
here, a beautiful and flourishing place, was 
by the same shock entirely destroyed, and 
from 300 to 400 lives lost. Our President 
has sent money, provisions and troops to the 
place, and has done everything possible to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people. His 
wife, ‘Nina Belen,’ and family rushed into 
the plaza and had tents put up, and for many 
days slept therein. Thousands of people left 
town that day; in fact, all that could; the 
rest slept in the plaza, some in tents and on 
cots, but the majority on the benches and on 
the sidewalks, and for a few days the ap- 
pearance of the city was really ludicrous— 
every park, square, wide street or open place 
was filled with tents, and the middle of the 
streets with soldiers under arms. Mosqueria’s 
coffee yard, the one you visited while here, 
was filled with people—100 to 150—sleeping 
there nightly for a week or more, some on 
the bare ground and some under tents, and 
the tents were wonderful to behold, both there 
andin town. ‘Tents, shanties, gypsy encamp- 
ments, tents of canvas, white, striped and 
speckled, of calico, of coffee bags, of old sheets 
and of paper—anything answered. Finally 
things became more quiet; we had daily 
shocks, but light ones; people began to sleep 
in their houses. Holy Week came on and 
church processions also. In one processiofi 
a woman became alarmed and screamed, and 
immediately a stampede began to the cry of 
‘ Temblose,’ and then women and children 
were crushed and injured by being trampled 
upon, and one woman killed, but there was 
no Témblose. The President issued an order 
stopping processions and closing the churches 
until Easter, and on Sunday, the 28th, at 8.30 
o'clock, while the fashionable church Alta 
Gracia, just above my house, was filled to the 
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utmost, came another severe shock and stam- 
pede. Women with long trails fell and were 
trampled on and hurt, and among the men 
were thieves, who wrenched off ear-rings, 
bracelets, chains, &c. And that was all for 
Caracas. Not so, however, with the town of 
Ocumare, about the same distance from here 
as the ill-fated Cua. Ocumare had the best 
part of the town destroyed, viz., all the fine 
houses, while the cottages of the poor were 
saved.” — Phila. Ledger. 





Address of Thomas Shillitoe to Friends in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

An Address of Thomas Shillitoe to Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland, is believed to be 
applicable in this day, and is offered for in- 
sertion in “ The Friend,” and is recommended 
to the serious consideration of all. “Oh that 
they were wise, that they understood this, 
that they would consider their latter end.”— 
Deuteronomy xxxii. 29. 

Ohio, 6th mo. 3d, 1878. 


‘« Dear Friends,—In the first place, let me 
put you in mind of the nature and importance 
of that religious profession, we, as a Society, 
are making among men; which I believe 
would be found to be above that of every other 
society of professing Christians—to wit, the 
absolute necessity of our living, acting, and 
moving in all our civil as well as religious en- 
gagements, under the influence and govern- 
ment of the Spirit of Christ Jesus our Lord 
and Lawgiver; that ‘ whether we eat or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, God the Father may in 
all things be glorified.’ 

“ This, my friends, is the chief corner-stone 
of our building, our fundamental principle; 
therefore, let us consider how fur the general 
tenor of our conduct corresponds therewith, 
how far we are each endeavouring earnestly 
to be found, in all things, conformable to the 
example and precepts of the great and holy 
Pattern of all Christian perfection, of Him 
who has trod the path of temptation and trial 
before us, but who rejected every snare of the 
enemy. If this should not be the case with 
us, is there not a danger of our becoming to 
others, who, from our exalted profession, may 
be looking to us for example and encourage- 
ment in the way to the heavenly Canaan, like 
the evil spies unto the children of Israel for- 
merly ; or that our examples may prove as 
lets and hindrances to such, instead of helps 
to press through difficulties and discourage- 
ments towards the mark for the prize—which 
is, ‘Ye shall be holy, for I, the Lord your 
God, am holy;’ ‘Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect ?” 

‘‘ Let us remember, however, we may be at 
peace with ourselves by thus professing ; but 
not doing the very best in our power to attain 
this perfect stature of the Christian, we are 
but branding ourselves in the estimation of the 
more serious and thinking part of the comma- 
nity with the odious character of hypocrites ; 
neither do I believe that we escape at all times 
the like censure from the more unthinking and 
irreligious part. And let us remember, that 
the sad effects of thus dissembling will not 
end here; for if this conduct be persisted in, 
we must expect to incur the woe pronounced 
by our blessed Lord, ‘ Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites; for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men ; for ye nei- 
ther go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to goin.’ For if every one 


that nameth the name of Christ is to depart Peaches and What Becomes of Them. 
from iniquity, is it not obligatory on the part} What is done with the surplus peaches be- 
of such as make the high and holy profession |sides canning them, is matter of interest, 
we do, to endeavor to attain to such a state}when it is remembered that the peach crop 
of purity of conduct and converse among men?/|in good years, is six millions of baskets, and 
“T believe our first Friends were raised up|that the Delaware crop is over in about forty 
as a people, to bear testimony tothe sufficiency |days. If it lasted longer, if it was distributed 
of that pure principle of light and life in alljover more time, it could all be consumed at 
mankind, which would direct them in the way|home. If it could be packed in barrels, for 
to the heavenly Canaan, and strengthen them {export abroad, as apples, oranges and less 
to walk therein. They confirmed the truth of|delicate fruits, the market might still be 
their testimony by the general tenor of their|reached with no loss on the crop. But io 
conduct, giving ample proof to by-standers,|good years it is an impossibility to place this 
that, through submission to its holy appear-|enormous quantity, and the manner of pre- 
ance in their hearts and minds, they were/serving it for use becomes of importance. 
mercifully redeemed from the world and its|The canning processes all are familiar with as 
spirit, not only from its pleasures, but also|with the old-fashioned sun-dried fruit, spread 
from its treasures, and were enabled to count/and turned by hand, under a cover of thin 
all things appertaining to this life but as dross| muslin or glass, and in Pennsylvania kitchens 
and as dung, so that they might win Christ.|long strips and festoons over the mantel shelf 
Hereby they became as an ensign to the na-|of halved peaches that had been dried in the 
tions, for the fame of them spread far and|oven when the cooking stove was off duty. 
wide ; they became instrumental in the Divine|A machine for more rapid drying has been 


Hand to gather souls unto God, and had to 
proclaim the glad tidings of the church being 
added unto daily. But alas, my friends! how 
is the gold become dim, and the most fine gold 
changed! how is the love of God, and that 
humility and self-denial so manifest in them, 
now, by too many amongst us, tarned into the 
love of other things, such as gold and silver, 
and a desire to make an appearance of great- 
ness in the world! That these sorrowful re- 
verses have taken place in too general a way 
amongst us, as a Society, let the reports 


invented, and what is called an evaporating 
“plant” consists of a two-story frame build- 
ing, accommodating from 40 to 100 hands, 
and from one to four machines. 

The fruit is pared and stoned by women 
and girls, and packed in shallow trays made 
of galvanized iron wire netting enclosed in 
wooden frames. When a tray is loaded with 
cut fruit it is placed in a square closet or shaft, 
which reaches from the top of the building 
to the lowest floor. There are four iron 
chains next the walls, and from these iron 


brought up from the Monthly to Quarterly | fingers project, upon which the trays rest. In 


Meetings testify, especially as to a growth in 


the basement below is a brick furnace like an 


the Truth, and convincement; for it is truly| ordinary housewarming furnace, and which 


distressing to sit at the Monthly Meetings 
when this query is answered, and observe the 
difficulty and embarrassment the active mem- 
bers feel themselves under to answer so as to 
pass the Quarterly Meeting without remark ; 
especially as respects the first part of a growth 
in the Truth, which I understand to imply, an 
inquiry, what individual advancement we are 
making towards the kingdom of heaven. Yet, 
notwithstanding these sifting seasons so fre- 
quently occur, for such I find them to be to 
myself, and so I doubt not they prove to many 
others, they are at times as ‘ when a man be- 


holdeth his natural face in a glass, and goeth | 


his way, and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man he was.’ For want of abiding 
enough under these renewed visitations of the 
Great Head of the church, how evident is it, 
that we soon forget again our many deformi- 
ties, hereby adding sin to sin. Is not this too 
much oar situation as a Society at the present 
day? Are not Monthly Meetings and Quar- 
terly Meetings going on from quarter to quar- 


sends the blasts of hot air directly ap the 
shaft. One tray after another is placed upon 
the chains, and each rises about five inches in 
turn, the chains being elevated by a hand 
wheel and the motion regulated by a clock 
and a dial. The lowest tray, which is of 
course subjected to the most intense heat— 
250 to 300 deg. Fahrenheit—would of course 
be cooked, rather than dried, were it not for 
its dripping moisture ; and as each fresh tray 
adds to the fragrant steam, it is candied in its 
own juices. The shaft has an opening at the 
top, which permits the final escape of the va- 
por. The air, saturated with water, keeps 
the pores of the fruit open and the surface 
unchanged. There is no formation of a hard, 
dry and discolored skin, as when fruit is dried 
in the open air. In this high temperature, in 
a few minutes the fruit would begin to cook ; 
but before this can happen the elevating 





chains are moved and the tray is raised about 
five inches, and another tray is placed below 
it. The first tray is now shaded from the 


ter, and from year to year, satisfying them-|direct heat, and the lower tray gives off clouds 
selves with telling the same dismal tale, ‘We|of vapor that rise and bathe the fruit above 
hope some amongst us witnessa growth in the|it in a hot and steaming atmosphere. In a 
Truth? Now, if the ground of this hope,|certain number of minutes, regulated by the 
where meetings venture thus far to express|heat, the kind and quality of the fruit, and 
themselves, were called for, 1 fear it would|the state of the weather, the two trays are 
not be found in the general to be that well-|raised, and another fresh lot of fruit is inserted 
grounded hope which gives victory over the|below. The first lot is still more shaded from 
world. At other times, ‘but little growth in|the heat, but remains in an atmosphere satu- 
the Truth, and some convincement,’ ‘but little|rated with moisture from the new supplies 
convincement,’ or ‘no convincement appears|below. ‘Thus the fruit rises every ten or fif- 
among us.’ teen minutes, moving continually away from 
the fire, and yet always bathed in vapor from 
the fruit under it. In from four to six hours 

The distinguished Rowland Hill has said :|it rises to the top of the shaft, and is by this 
“ We can do more good by being good than|time finished. It has parted with all its 
in any other way.” water, and has undergone an entire change 


(To be continued.) 
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in its nature. 


ripe peach consisted of water. It also con- 





now entirely occupied his mind, and 





When fresh, four-fifths of the|similar work in this country? This thought) When he had well examined the land, he con- 
grad-|cluded that the spot would be quite suitable 


tained a certain percentage of acids and ajually he began to realize the fulfilment of|for the undertaking. Returning home, he 


certain proportion of sugar, starch and other|his heart’s desire, and see the answer to his 
chemical constituents. After passing through | prayers. 


the evaporator, it is reduced four-fifths of 
its original weight, the loss being almost 
wholly in water. The fibrous skeleton of 
the fruit remains, but the acids are reduced 
and the sugar has increased in quantity. The 
other portions—starch, &c.—are nearly un- 
changed, the color is retained, and there is 
still a trace of the fragrance of the ripe fruit. 
The process the fruit has passed through 
seems to resemble a supplementary ripening. 
The familiar instance of the after ripening of 
winter pears in a dark closet, where the 
bard and sour pear becomes sweet, juicy and 
mellow, may serve to illustrate the chemical 
change that takes place in this process. The 
evaporated peach is dry, but riper and sweeter 
than when fresh. Every valuable quality of 
the fruit is retained ; the water alone has been 
extracted. Soak the dry peach in enough 
cold water to cover it and it assumes its natu- 
ral size and flavor. It is then practically a 
ripe peach, with the waterrestored. It makes 
no difference when the water is replaced ; it 
may be now, next year, or ten years hence, 
in this or any other climate; add the water 
to the dry peach at any time, and it may be 
cooked and eaten in any form that fancy dic- 
tates. This is the principle of all the evapo- 
rating machines, although some are horizon- 
tal, with a fan to throw the hot air through 
the shaft, and with the trays moving on a 
track inside. Some have a double shaft and 
an endless chain, the fruit being passed through 
and return by the same door whence it was 
put in. It is said that other fruits and even 
vegetables may be treated in this way. — 
Scribner's Magazine. 
Selected. 
A Monument of Faith. 


Nymegen is one of the oldest towns of Hol- 
land, and its antiquity dates from before the 
Christian era. In the old Roman times, many 
a heroic knight was seen riding to and from 
the old imperial castle of Charlemagne, who 
used to spend his Easter holidays there. 
Though all the ancient glory of this town 
has passed away, the tourist may meet with 
many relics of its antiquity, both in the old 
Court House and Town Hall. 

The lovers of God’s kingdom, however, are 
attracted by the nobler monuments of faith 


which are seen in the extensive buildings of|before the answer to his prayers came. 


the Orphan Homes at Nymegen and Neer- 
bosch. Of the origin and jovebopaset of this 
Christian philanthropic institution, we will 
give an outline. 


Johan van ’t Lindenhout is the founder of|Not knowing the situation and suitability of 


these Orpbanages. In many places in the 
land he had seen much of the wretched con- 
dition of poor orphans, and his heart was 
thereby moved with compassion, so much so 

















gen was offered to him for a home for poor 
orphans. 
his faith, he looked upon the present as the 
beginning of greater things which he believed 
the Lord was about to do for the destitute 
orphans in Holland. He would be a “ father 
to the fatherless,” and with all earnestness 
and in faith he set about the work. 


to fit up a few rooms in the large house, where 
the first orphans were soon taken up. At first 
no one would entrust him with their orphans, 
from fear that they would very soon suffer 
want and privation. 
1863, the first boy and girl were taken up in 
the house. 
itself. 
the little toes peeped out, on the one foot, and 
a rough wooden shoe on the other, she stood 
there as a monument of misery and want; 
while her countenance betrayed great rough- 
ness and want of civilization and good man- 
ners. 


symptoms of a fatal disease, which carried 


wards. 
and his wife so soon to lose one of their first 
inmates, yet they had this joy to know that 
the little fellow had learned to trust in Jesus, 





In the year 1863, a large house in Nyme- 


Encouraged and strengthened in 


From the few gifts received, he was enabled 


On the Ist of 11th mo. 


The little girl looked poverty 
With one broken sole, through which 


The boy bore in his flushed face all the 


him to the grave in a couple of years after- 
It was painful to our philanthropist 


and had departed in peace, leaning upon his 
dear Redeemer. 

More neglected children were now sent to 
the home—children who were so unruly that 
no one else would take them up. These were, 
therefore, the more welcome, and the Lord 
gave our friend and his wife great wisdom in 
the management and training of these uncul- 
tured, half civilized little urchins. 

The little home began to share more and 
more in the confidence and sympathy of out- 
siders, and the number of applications so in- 
creased that in less than three years seventy 
orphan children were received as regular in- 
mates within its walls. Soon the large house 
became too small for the constant applications 
made on bebalf of poor orphans. 

Van ’t Lindenhout now began to ask the 
Lord to send him means for a larger home, 
and to guide him further in this important 
undertaking. He waited fully two months 
On 
the 20th of 2d mo. 1866, two friends came to 
him offering a plot of land as a present which 
they had that day purchased for that purpose. 
This offer came trom a quarter least expected. 


the land, and thinking it too far from the 
town, he told the friends that he would first 
seek the Lord’s guidance before he decided to 
accept their kind offer. The friends urged upon 


that he began to stir up the sympathies of|him to go and see the piece of land, to which 


Christians on behalf of those orphans who 
were left unprovided for in this cold and un- 
sympathizing world. He wrestled daily with 
God in prayer, that he might be enabled to 
build a home for poor orphans of his country. 
He had heard and read much of the great 
work of God carried on in Bristol through 
the faith of one man, George Miiller. Could 
the Lord, whose is all the gold and silver, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills, not doa 


entreaty he at last yielded, and an appoint- 
ment was accordingly made to go thither two 
days later. At the appointed hour the two 
friends called for him and drove him to the 
spot. It was a very rainy day, and thick 
clouds hung heavily in the skies. When 
they came to the plot of land, one of the two 
friends said to him “ Behold, the land is be- 
fore you. 





















found a letter awaiting him containing a gift 
of 200 florins (about £17), with these quaint 
words on the envelope: ‘An anchor for the 
new building.” 
who knew nothing of the plot of land given 
that day. Soon afterwards another piece of 
land adjoining the former, was given by an- 
other friend of orphans. 
the building was forthwith projected and the 
people round about expressed their surprise’ 
as to where Van ’t Lindenhout would find 
sufficient means to build, on the spot where 
quite a small colony, with twelve large and 
small houses, all paid for, were seen two years 
afterwards. 
and it is marvellous in our eyes!” 


This gift came from a person 


Now the plan for 


“ Truly this is the Lord’s doing, 


But did he never feel the burden of this 


great undertaking? Indeed he did; for often 
he had to pass through many trials of his faith 
by reason of pecuniary difficulties, but the 
Lord in whom he trusted helped him out of 
them all. 


A few instances of deliverance out of tem- 


poral embarrassments, as related by himself, 
will interest our readers : 


The second story of the girls’ home was 


about being finished, when suddenly no more 
donations came in. 
faith. The bricklayers and carpenters were 
ordered to stop working, when one of them 
said, ‘‘ This would be thought to be like the 


This was a trial of his 


man who bad begun to build a tower before 
he had counted the cost.” To this remark 
Van ’t Lindenhout replied, that “the Chris- 
tian need not be troubled with what the world 
would say, but content with what the Lord 
would do.” The work was discontinued for 
a whole day; but about evening a letter 
containing 200 florins was received, and now 
the work could be carried on again. The 
next week a barge, laden with bricks, arrived; 
but as there was no cash in hand, Van ’t Lin- 
denhout would not have the bricks. While 
yet talking to the skipper, a friend handed 
him a letter with 150 florins as a gift from the 
Hague—just about the sum required—and 
now the bricks could be discharged. When 
the building had reached its height, tiles for 
the roof were wanted, but the cash-box was 
again empty. While our friend was thinking 
how and where to order the required tiles, 
and resolving not to go in debt for them, but 
to wait until the Lord would send him the 
necessary means, a friend wrote to him that 
he had bought sufficient tiles for the building, 
which he sent to him as an offering unto the 
Lord. 

In 3d mo. 1867, a home for the boys was to 
be built, but only 5s. had been sent; for two 
months nothing came in for the new building. 
Notwithstanding this, the plan for the boys’ 
home was made, in full faith that He who had 
sent the necessary means for the girls’ home 
would do so likewise for the boys’. Returning 
one evening to his house in town, he found a 
letter there, containing 100 florins. From that 
time gifts in money for the boys’ home came 
in daily, yet not sufficient to begin with the 
building. About 700 florins’ worth of wood 
lay on the grounds unpaid for, and Van ’t 
Lindenhout scrupulously refused to have the 
wood used before it was quite paid for; but 
his mind was set at ease upon the receipt of 


Choose now which part you con-/a letter containing 1000 florins “ for the boys’ 
sider most suitable for the new Orphanage.” | home.” 


Now he could proceed with the build- 
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ing; 
hitherto been residing in the old home in 
town, could enter into their new home at 
Neerbosch. 

Not a day passed by but the Lord sent all 
that was required for the support of the 180 
orphans now residing in the two homes. 

Karly in 1868, the need of a barn, cellar, 
wash-house, and carpenter’s workshop was 
much felt. A God-fearing carpenter was em- 
ployed to teach that trade to the eldest boys. 
Soon several trees on the land were cut down 
by these boys, and used for building purposes ; 
and in less than two months a fine barn was 
completed, with this inscription cut over the 
entrance: ‘‘ Jf the Lord be for us, who then can 
be against us ?” 

This trath was fully experienced during 
the time the barn was building. In the barn 
there was room for three cows, one horse, and 
a few goats, besides storeroom for provender. 
Not long did the barn remain empty, for soon 


afterwards both the animals and a good sup- 
ply of provender were sent by some kind 
A separate house was afterwards 
built and paid for, for the schoolmaster and 


friends. 


his family. 


At the end of the year 1868 the number of 
inmates in both homes reached 250, and after 


all necessary expenses were paid, a balance 
of 2200 florins was left in hand. 


As yet only orphans above five years of 


It was very 
painful to our philanthropist to refuse ad- 


age were taken up in the homes. 


mission to those who were left orphans in 
their infancy, and the need of an infants’ 
home was now greatly felt. This being made 


known, awakened much sympathy, and con- 
sequently donations for this new undertaking 
came flowing in daily; so that a new build- 
ing was soon erected, where fifteen infants 
were taken up and placed under the manage- 


ment of a kind Christian matron. 


Van ’t Lindenhout and his family still lived 
It was 
deemed both desirable and beneficial that the 
manager and his family should live among 
the orphans whom the Lord had entrusted 
them with ; consequently a plan was laid out 
to erect a suitable building for them near the 
For this new undertaking the 
required means were soon sent, and in a very 
short time a comfortable house was built and 
completely furnished for them, thus enabling 
them to be always near the orphan children. 

Now 300 children were provided for, and 
yet at the close of the year 1869, 300 florins 


in town away from the Orphanages. 


Orphanages. 


(£25) remained on hand. 
The account in the Easter week was closed 
with eleven cents (about 24d.), but on the fol- 


lowing First-day a gift of 125 florins came 


into the treasury; donations increased so 
regularly that the needs of 320 persons could 
be fully supplied. On Third-day following, 
a gift of 1000 florins was sent from Amster- 
dam ; and at the close of the following week, 
the cash account showed a balance in hand 


and in 10th mo. 1867, the boys, who had|some 5000 florins flowed again into the trea- 
sury. 


progress of this noble work was given, in 


suitable school rooms and a separate building 
for public worship, for which about 10,000 
florins were required. This need was soon 
supplied by Him who had hitherto sent all 
that was necessary; and in 1873 both the 
school-rooms and chapel were built and paid 
for. 





In 1872 a detailed report of the origin and 


which mention was made of the need felt for 


In 1874 an infirmary for sick children was 


erected, by which undertaking the entire sum 
of money in hand was again exhausted. But 


He whose is all the gold and silver, and the 


cattle upon a thousand hills, could send more 


when needed. This was soon experienced 
when an unlooked for legacy of 5000 florins 
came into the funds of the institution. Ano- 
ther infants’ home was now built, together 
with an infants’ school-room. The workshops 
for the training of boys were likewise enlarg- 
ed, and a separate office built for the accoun- 
tant and bookkeeper. 

At the end of 1875 there were 436 boys 
and girls in the orphanages at Nymegen and 
Neersbosch. 

From the 1st of 10th mo. to the 1st of 12th 
month, 1876, donations amounting to fully 
15,000 florins, (£1,250) were received. Thus, 
on one day, 90c. (one shilling and sixpence) 
was received, and on another day 1800 florins 
(£150); and regularly all that was needed 
was sent by the gracious and bountiful Father 
of the fatherless. 

“ All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.” 





Using Straw For Fuel.—Usually in the 
prairie States of the West there is considera- 
ble suffering in extremely cold weather from 
lack of fuel. Farmers bave been known to 
burn their corn from necessity. People have 
frozen to death in some of the terrible prairie 
storms. But the Russian Mennonites of Ne- 
braska introduced simple furnaces for burn- 
ing straw. One of these furnaces only cost 
five dollars for the iron work, the rest being 
made of brick or clay. By proper use a ton 
of straw will go more than half as far as a 
ton of coal for fuel. The Mennonites twist 
the straw into hard rolls, or press it into hard 















other European not yet selected. 











African Ezxploration.—The committee of 


the African Exploration Fund of the Royal 
Geographical Society have at length definite- 
ly resolved to despatch a carefully organized 
expedition to explore the unknown tract of 
country lying between the caravan road which, 
as we have before mentioned, is being con- 
structed from Dares-Salaam (a few miles south 
of Zanzibar) and the northern end of Lake 
Nyassa. 


Keith Johnston will, we believe, be 
in command, and will be accompanied by an- 
Should 
this expedition prove successful, and, what is 
equally important, sufficient fands are forth- 
coming, the committee contemplate pushing 
their explorations to the southern end of 
Lake Tanganyika, a further distance of 190 
miles, thus completing approximately two of 
the routes sketched out in the circular issued 
last summer, In order to enable the com- 
mittee to despatch this expedition, which is 
expected to furnish important and valuable 
geographical information, the Council of the 
Geographical Society have just made a further 
grant of $2500 to the fund, and it is hoped 
that the public and the subscribers will lend 
it such additional support as will be required 
to carry out the objects in view. At the last 
meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
M. de Lesseps stated that Colonel Gordon 
has pushed the Egyptian advance posts up 
to the equator, and that now any traveller 
can go from Paris to the equator within 60 
days if he has procured a letter of introduc- 
tion from M. de Lesseps. Abbé Debaise, who, 
as we have already stated, intends to cross 
Africa, bas availed himself of this privilege, 
and is probably now on the banks of the 
Albert Nyanza. M. de Lesseps states, more- 
over, that the number of lakes is greater than 
was supposed after Stanley’s mission, and 
Col. Gordon is making a careful survey of the 
newly Egyptianized country. He has sent to 
M. Daubree, Director of the School of Mines, 
some specimens of gold and silver ores brought 
from the interior, in order to ascertain their 
value. The Society has recently received a 
detailed account of the expedition made by 
MM. Cambier and Marno from Zanzibar dur- 
ing the past winter. The journey lasted seven 
weeks, and was accomplished without loss of 
life. The chief object of this tour was to test 
the availability of the route by Mpwapwa 


cakes, so that it burns as wood, and gives off] for expeditions into the interior of Equatorial 


as much heat. One of these furnaces, sup- 
plied with fuel only three times a day, will 
keep a Mennonite house warm the whole 
twenty-four hours, besides doing the cooking. 
As coal is costly, and wood still more so, 
and as most western farmers have heretofore 
wasted their straw, the Mennonite plan of 
preparing and using it for fuel isan economy 
which will prove of great value to the prairie 
States, and it is rapidly extending among the 
Americans. Of course, American invention 


Africa. It was found to be well adapted even 
for wagons. —Nature. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 
Dublin Yearly Meeting convened on Fourth- 


will speedily supply handy machines for press- day, 5th mo. 1st. From an account published 


ing the straw into cakes, and improved stoves 


of 2800 florins, besides a large quantity of|for burning it.—Detroit Telegraph. 


clothing and other requirements for the sup- 
port of a large orphan family. 

The Orphanages, with their adjoining out- 
buildings, being now completed, it was deemed 
desirable to appoint a committee of manage- 
ment, and to register them as a recognized 
public institution. In order to be able to ef- 
fect this, the sum of 2,000 florins was required. 
This was made known in an article in the 
quarterly report, and in less than a fortnight 


ase ead 








Lines dictated by Jane Crewdson, shortly before 
her death, when too ill to hold a pen. 


“O Saviour, I have naught to plead, 
On earth beneath, nor heaven above, 
But just my own exceeding need, 
And thy abounding love. 


The need will soon be passed and gone— 
Exceeding great but quickly o’er; 

The love unbought is all thine own, 
And lasts forevermore.” 


in The British Friend, we extract the follow- 
ing notices of its proceedings : 

“« Fifth-day morning. — Extracts from the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee were read, stat- 
ing that from Western Yearly Meeting a 
regularly authenticated epistle bad been re- 
ceived, and another not so authenticated pur- 
porting to come from that Yearly Meeting. 

“C, E. proposed that American ministers 

resent should be asked to withdraw. J. G, 

. would prefer them to remain. J. G. wished 

the meeting to seek that wisdom which is 





profitable to direct, lest acting unwisely we 
might divide in Jacob and scatter in Israel. 

“The Clerk thought we should accept the 
epistle which was properly accredited by the 
correspondents, and if way opened the Com- 
mittee on Epistles might write a few lines to 
try and heal the breach. 

“J. G. R.—The number of Friends in the 
separation was comparatively very small, not 
more than 500 out of 13,000. 

“C,. E. said the question of numbers had 
nothing to do with it. It was, however, not a 
very small separation. 

“J. P. approved the Clerk’s proposition. 

“W.H. P. would have both read, as did 
also J. J. 

“The Clerk explained that he would leave 
the Yearly Meeting Committee (not that on 
Epistles) to write a kind letter to the signer 
of the document stating why the meeting 
could not receive it. ‘ 

“G. A. M. would have the Epistles read. 
We must have evidence before we can decide. 
The correspondents may be in error. 

“C. F. W. approved the proposition of the 
Clerk. 

‘‘ After a large expression of unity, J. L. 
said, Let us not be deceived or consider this 
a small matter. Until we know the merits of 
the case we cannot form a true judgment. 
We should recognise our fellow-believers who 
are on the sure foundation. 

‘‘M. G.—Correspondents are appointed to 
verify and authenticate documents. He would 
have the Epist!e Committee write a kind and 
loving reply. 

“C, E.—A separation is a thing to be most 
carefully avoided, but when it has taken place 
we cannot cure the sore by salve without ex- 
amining the wound. In the case of the divi- 
sion in Ohio, the document signed by the cor- 
respondents was rejected, and the other was 
acknowledged, and is so to-day. I do not see 
how it is possible for the Committee to write 
to our brethren unless both Epistles are read 
in this meeting, and the exercise following 
would guide it. 

“T, P. Jun., could not see how the docu- 
ment could be replied to, unless it was first 
read. He therefore wished the meeting to 
attend to the rule of accepting only the duly 
authorized Epistles, but without prejudging 
the case. 

“R. A. said that in this case we should ad- 
here to the rule; to depart from it would 
bring confusion. 

“The Clerk decided to read only the au- 
thorized Epistle. 

“ Fifth day afternoon.—Epistles were read 
from Indiana, Baltimore, and North Carolina. 

“The Clerk alluded to the difference be- 
tween J. Jacob and our American Friends, 
and thought it was not vital, and might be 
brought before the Ministers and Elders’ Meet- 
ing and arranged there. 

“Joshua Jacob objected; he courted open 
discussion. 

“John R. Wigham thought it should come 
before the Yearly Meeting, and not necessary 
to put it in writing. John Webb approved 
the action of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders ; such a charge should be put in writing. 

“*B. C. Hobbs—lI claim the rights of mem- 
bership and to make my defence; I come re- 
gularly authenticated, and put myself under 
the discipline of the Society, wishing to have 
the discipline read in such a case. 

* The Clerk read a passage from the discip- 
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line, and gave a verbal reply, that when any 
|uneasiness is felt with ministers, they are first 
ito be approached privately, then the elders 
are to be appealed to. 

“ B. C. Hobbs—That is just what I appre- 
hended ; it is so in our country. Now | was 
met first by open objection from J. Jacob in 
ithe face of the meeting. In another Quarterly 
|Meeting J. Jacob claimed a right openly to 
oppose me; he has therefore broken the dis- 
\cipline. 

“Wm. Haydock—Every case calls for jus- 
tice. Hannah Barnard came with full certifi- 
cates and carried away the ministers and 
elders of this Yearly Meeting, except J. Con- 
ran and one elder. I think in justice to our 
friends from America the case should be 
heard. 

‘Charles Elcock intended to refer to H. 
Barnard’s case. It was never contemplated 
that ministers would travel about with un- 
sound views. In Ulster there is a minute on 


the books, that the Quarterly Meeting of 


Ministers and Elders requested the Quarterly 
Meeting to remove John Conran from the 
position of minister, instead of which they dis- 
solved the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
itself. When H. Barnard brought before the 
London Yearly Meeting her prospact of ser- 
vice on the continent, David Sands opposed 
and had an interview with H. B. and the 
morning meeting, and she was sent back to 
America as not sound in the faith. 

“Thos. Pim, Jr.—In this Yearly Meeting, 
as in all other religious bodies, with a basis of 
unity there is a variety of sentiment. I think 
it would be better to have the case heard in 
public than in private, bat it should be io 
writing.” 

On the following day Joshua Jacob handed 
his charges in writing against the American 
ministers, to the clerk. On Third-day morn- 
ing, 5th mo. 7th, he was called on by the Clerk 
to read his paper of charges, which he did. 
B. C. Hobbs afterwards read his reply, and a 
discussion ensued. 

“* Third day afternoon.—The ministry of 
Barnabas C. Hobbs and Dougan Clark, and 
the soundness of their doctrine, were cordially 
approved by about 10 to 4. 

“ The Clerk summed up the judgment of the 
meeting, that Joshua Jacob had failed to sub 
stantiate his charge, and should never have 
made it. The meeting had affirmed the gifts 
in the ministry of our American Friends, that 
their doctrine was sound, and cordially wel- 
comed them. The public opposition to these 
dear Friends was very wrong, and must be 
put a stop to.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—A special dispatch from Silver 
City says, the advance of General Howard’s army had 
attacked the hostile Indians, about 45 miles from Har- 
ney. The Indians lost 40 killed, and have retreated to 
Steins Mountain. 

The Southern express train on the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, was thrown from 
the track, near Claymont, by an obstruction, on the 
night of the 29th ult. The engineer and fireman, and 
aman and boy who were stealing a ride, were killed. 
A former employé of the company was arrested on sus- 
picion of having caused the disaster. 

The appropriations made at the late session of Con- 
gress amount to $158,373,493, compared with $153,- 
608,681 for 1877, and $177,370,687 for 1876. This does 
not include interest on sinking fund for the public debt. 
The increase this year over last is $4,764,812, but, de- 
ducting the Fishery Award of $5,500,000, there is a 
decrease of $735,188. 

The internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year end- 


ing on the 29th ult., were $110,502,748, which is $8,- 
384,001 less than during the previous year. 

The United States Post-office Department, at Wash- 

ington, has been informed by the Swiss Postal Depart- 
ment, through which the business of the International 
Postal Convention is transacted, that Peru has made 
application for admission under the convention of 
Berne. 
* A telegram from Virginia City, Nevada, states that 
heavy blasts in the heading of the Sutro Tunnel have 
loosened blocks of rock, weighing as much as a ton, 
from the drift which the Sarage Company is running 
to connect with the tunnel, which is believed to be 
reached within 80 feet. The mortgage loan negotiated 
by the Sutro Tunnel Company, in England, has been 
extended until 1891. 

A journey to Brazil, which was once considered 
almost as formidable as a voyage round Cape Horn, 
has now been brought within twenty days sailing, and 
the pioneer steamship of the new line, completed her 
first round trip by arriving in N. York on the 26th ult. 

In this city the mean temperature for 6th month was 
68 degrees, which is from 2 to 7 deg. lower than the 
same month in the past eight years. The highest read- 
ing was 90 deg. on the 27th, and the lowest on the 6th, 
49 degrees. The amount of rain was 3.66 inches. Pre- 
vailing direction of the wind from northeast. 

The 30th is reported to have been a hot day in New 
England. At Boston, thermometer registered 96 de- 
grees in the shade; at Laconia, N. H., 98° ; Manchester, 
N. H., 100°; Lowell, Mass., 100°; Bangor, Maine, 102° ; 
White River Junction, Vt., 102°. 

Last year 27,000,000 pounds of tobacco and nearly 
two billions of cigars were consumed in this country, 
an increase of about 8,000,000 pounds tobacco and 50,- 
000,000 cigars over the previous year. 

Markets, &ec.— American gold 1003. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
1103; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1053; do. 1867, 108$; do. 
1868, 111}; new 5’s, 107$; new 43 per cents, 104} ; new 
4 per cents, 1013. 

Cotton, 114 a 11} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. : 

Flour.—Superfine, $3.00 a $4.50 per barrel; Penna. 
and Ohio family, $5 a $5.75; Minnesota patent, $6.75 
a $7.25. Rye flour, $2.75 a $3 per barrel. Bran sells 
at $12.50 a $13 per ton. 

Grain.—Southern amber wheat, $1.18 a $1.20 per 
bushel; western red, $1.12 a $1.13; Kentucky white, 
$1.20. Corn, 42 a 46 cts. per bushel. Oats, 35 a 36 cts. 
for white, and 31 a 32 cts. for mixed. 

Seeds.—Clover, 6} a 74 cts. per pound. Timothy, 
$1.25, and flaxseed $1.30 per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week— 
Prime Timothy, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
55 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds; straw, 55 a 65 cts. per 100 
pounds, 

Fore1Gn.—In London on the 29th ult., U. S. bonds 
were quoted at 108} for the new 5’s, 107% for the 1867's, 
and 106 for the 4} per cents. The Directors of the 
Bank of England have raised the rate of discount to 3 
per centum, an increase of one half of one or centum. 
The persistent outflow of gold from the bank, for Paris, 
which, during the week ending on the 26th, amounted 
to nearly a million pounds sterling, caused the rates of 
discount in the open market to work up to within a 
fraction of the official charge, and caused the increase 
of rate by the bank. 

The Queen of Spain died on the 26th, after a short 
illness, aged 18 years. 

The Japanese Government is rapidly extending its 
system of telegraphic Communication, there being now 
125 stations in the country, and 5,000 miles of wire in 
operation, and 1,000 more in course of construction. 

The report of the Suez Canal Company, just pub- 
lished, shows the receipts for 1877 to have reached 
nearly $7,000,000, an increase of $560,000 on 1876. 
The company is compelled to spend $200,000 annually 
for thirty years, in improving the canal, One thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-three vessels passed through 
in 1877, being 206 more than in 1876. 


WANTED, 

A well qualified, experienced teacher, for the Select 
School for Boys in this city, to enter upon the duties 
at the opening of the term in the Ninth month next. 

Apply early to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, 
James Smedley, 415 Market street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D. 





